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understanding. However, I considered we -were bound in
honour to join Captain Nixon, and in this opinion the
others had coincided.
We had ridden some two hours or more, when we saw
before us a bright light; on coining nearer, the light
resolved into several smaller lights, which appeared to be
torches, and we could presently perceive figures moving
among them. They proved to be the chief Eevenue officer
of Kosee, and his attendants. They had heard of our
approach, and had come outside the town to await our
arrival. I interchanged a few words with the chief
officer, and while doing so I remembered that my friend
Captain Euggonath Sing was encamped close by. I sent
a message that I should be glad to see him. His answer
rather confirmed the warnings of my horsemen regarding
the fidelity of the Bhurtpore troops. Euggonath Sing
would neither come to me, nor admit me into his camp,
nor give up the guns." After a quarter of an hour spcmt
in unsuccessful parleying, I thought it best to leave him,
and we rode on.
Elding by night at a walking pace is very tiring;
we were glad when the day broke, still more pleased when
we reached Captain Nixon's camp. We found Captain
Nixon and his officers seated, drinking tea under the
great awning. Captain Nixon rose as we approached,
ordered us chairs, and desired the servants to hand us
tea. While we were drinking it, we related in detail the
events that had occurred at Muttra, and the approach of
the mutineers. On this last matter I found Captain
Nixon a little incredulous. However, after examining my
horsemen, and consulting the chiefs, he agreed to send
off a party of troopers along the road to get,intelligence;
an English officer commanded the party, and one of the
chiefs accompanied it.